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TOWARD WORLD UNDERSTAND- 


ING: A LANGUAGE EXPERIMENT 
IN THE NEW HAVEN SUMMER 


TRAINING SCHOOLS 


PouiTica isolationism is now a dead issue. Whether 
we like it or not, we must take our place in the com- 
munity of nations which jostle one another uneasily 
on our shrinking planet. Economic isolationism seems 
equally doomed, if we judge from the success of the 
Marshall Plan and the Point Four Program. Despite 
the enormous cost, the majority of our people have 
decided to support these programs, whether for 
reasons of human charity or out of enlightened self- 
interest. Like our former political and economic isola- 
tionism, our traditional linguistic isolationism is yield- 
ing to an ever broader interest in international affairs. 

We are more and more being represented abroad 
by persons skilled in the use of foreign languages and 
therefore able to communicate directly with foreign 


peoples. On a recent visit in Indochina, for example, 
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I had oceasion to see that most, if not all, of the 300 
Americans who constituted our colony there were 
capable of speaking French, the second language of 
all educated nationals. We even had two representa- 
tives who spoke Vietnamese, one the dialect of the 
north and one the southern dialect. Needless to say, 
these two individuals carried much more than their 
weight in building friendship between the Associated 
States of Indochina and the United States of America. 

Our need for languages is clear, if we are going to 
educate citizens who are informed about foreign af- 
fairs and sensitive to other peoples and if we are going 
to train leaders in the international field equal to the 
outstanding leaders in other countries. This necessity 
is already being recognized by an increasing number 
of our citizens, as I shall have occasion to point out, 
but first let me consider three arguments commonly 
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used by those who are not yet impressed by the acute 
need of languages. 

Many people say, “Why not use English in our deal- 
ings with other nationalities? So many people already 
know English that it is in fact an international lan- 
Let the others who do not know it learn it. 


guage. iS 
It will take only a moment’s thought for us to realize, 
as a people committed to the ideal of fair play, we 
cannot seriously ask other peoples to make an effort 
that we are unwilling to make. This principle of give 
and take, which is known in the field of international 
relations as “reciprocity,” is indispensable when it 
is friendship and good neighborliness that one is try- 
ing to create. 

A small but articulate minority contends that, since 
the choice of one or several languages obviously puts 
speakers of other tongues at a disadvantage, the logi- 
cal solution is to adopt an artificial language such as 
Esperanto for This 
seems at first sight like a very appealing solution, but 
unfortunately it takes no aecount of cultural and psy- 
The blunt truth of the matter is 


international communication. 


chological realities. 
that artificial languages are not, despite their name, 
languages at all. Al- 
though codes are a form of communication, they can 

zanguage 


It goes far 


They are mere linguistie codes. 


never fully take the place of languages. 
is the expression of a people’s culture. 

beyond the denotation of concepts; it conveys the 
most varied and subtle shades of thought, feeling, 
humor, and imagination. It involves, beside the use 
of the written word, speech and other sound, intona- 
tion, gesture, facial expression, and even silences prop- 
All of this is a deep and intimate part of 
“feel” for which is the reward that one 
None of 


erly timed. 
a people, ¢ 
gets for really learning foreign languages. 
this is possible through an artificial tongue; hence the 
vanity of longing for this particular Utopia. 

Let us assume that our straw man is now persuaded 
of the desirability of training our future citizens in 
foreign languages. He still has one objection. He 
will point out that languages have long been taught in 
the schools without our citizens really having learned 
them, that is, learned to speak them. This is unfor- 
tunately true, as language teachers had better recog- 
nize. Not the whole truth, of course, for we have 
trained many of the experts who are representing us 
all over the world, but we do not have nearly enough 


experts in various fields capable of chatting with our 


neighbors in their own tongues. Let us admit that 
our straw man this time has the advantage of us. 

If our schools have not produced linguistically ar- 
ticulate citizens and international leaders, what are 
the reasons and what is the eure? It is not true, as 
some think, that Amerieans are less apt at languages 
than are other people, but it is true that we have not 


felt the pressure of necessity as have people less iso- 
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lated than we. In consequence the climate of opinion 
has not until very recently been favorable to languages 
in our country. 

This unfavorable climate of opinion helps to ex- 
plain the second reason for our mediocre success in 
teaching languages, namely, our perverse practice of 
not beginning language instruction until children are 
no longer of an age to learn easily and naturally. 
Emile B. de Sauzé, one of our outstanding language 
teachers and a pioneer in the training of teachers, 
refers to the age before puberty as the bilingual age. 
By this he means that a child beginning a language 
well before the age of twelve can learn to speak it 
with a native accent if he has the proper instruction. 
This corresponds with the observation of the layman, 
who is often amazed at the ease with which a young 
child acquires a second language. Teachers who have 
had experience with young children also marvel at 
their enthusiasm, their rapid learning, their lack of 
self-consciousness, and the aceuracy of their accent. 

This statement of the main factors in our present 
unsatisfactory language situation also suggests the 
cure. Language teaching and language learning ean 
be revolutionized by being introduced properly into 
the elementary school. In fact this revolution is 
already under way. Research done by the Committee 
on the Teaching of French in the Elementary School, 
one of the committees of the Yale-Barnard Confer- 
ence on the Teaching of French, revealed that French 
has been taught in certain publie schools in Cleveland 
for about 30 years, that French and Spanish have 
been taught in Public School 208 in Brooklyn for 
about 20 years, and that in the past half dozen years 
similar experiments have sprung up in many parts of 
the country. According to a recent announcement 
one of three languages, French, Spanish, or German, 
will be taught in most of the 109 publie schools in 
Washington (D. C.) this coming year. 

On May 3, in Saint Louis, Earl J. MeGrath, U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, gave an inspiring address 
before a convention of modern-language teachers, in 
which he advocated the introduction of foreign lan- 
guages on a voluntary basis in the publie elementary 
schools of the United States. Nothing that the Office 
of Education, FSA, has ever done has stirred greater 
interest and enthusiasm. Dr. MeGrath has received 
over a thousand communications on the subject, of 
which one solitary letter was unfavorable. Realizing 
that the Office of Education cannot evade a respon- 
sibility so clearly indicated, Dr. McGrath has organ- 
ized a National Conference on the Role of Foreign 
Languages in the American Schools, to be held in 
Washington in January or February. It is the pur- 
pose of this conference to study the language problem 
before a large segment of the American public and to 
assist the various educators—superintendents, school 
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administrators, language teachers, ete—in examining 
co-operatively the many technical difficulties connected 
with the problem. 

On the international scene, too, there are evidences 
of concern for the place of languages in the world of 
today. 
International Seminar on the Teaching of Modern 


Unesco is, in fact, planning to sponsor an 


Languages for World Understanding, to be held in 
July and August of 1953. 

The rapidly mounting interest in languages in this 
country is therefore part of a world-wide movement. 
The trend toward introducing languages into the ele- 
mentary schools is snowballing so quickly that the 
question appears no longer to be whether languages 
will be taught in the elementary school but how they 
will be taught. It would be more gratifying to read 
in the newspapers that languages will be introduced 
widely into the elementary schools of the nation’s 
capital, if one were assured that the teaching would 
be done only by fully qualified teachers who speak 
fluently the language they teach. 
see the vast educational benefits of this magnificent 


Are we doomed to 


opportunity lost because we can produce no better 
teaching than that which has already given such 
mediocre results in our secondary schools and colleges? 
The peril is all the greater since neither children nor 
parents nor school administrators know for sure when 
a language teacher is adequately prepared. The chil- 
dren are likely to be enthusiastic and both parents and 
teachers delighted with the children’s rapid progress 
until a native speaker appears on the scene and dis- 
covers that the words and expressions that the children 
utter with such eagerness have only the most distant 
resemblance to his language. How can it be otherwise 
when superintendents often judge of a candidate’s 
knowledge of a language only on the basis of his 
paper qualifications? 

If this movement is to produce the truly revolu- 
tionary results we hope for, we must have teachers 
whose spoken use of the foreign language will satisfy 
a native speaker. In addition, language teachers in 
the elementary schools must be able to guide young 
children skillfully and affectionately, which means that 
they must know a good deal, both practically and theo- 
retically, about child psychology. 
fully qualified teacher should be able to integrate the 
language experience with the rest of the curriculum 


Furthermore, a 


in such a way as to contribute to the coherence of the 
entire program. 

The searcity of teachers having all of these qualifica- 
tions will perhaps discourage those who are eager to 
see this venture get off to a good start. Let us not be 
discouraged, but challenged. In order to meet the 
demand for competent language teachers in the ele- 
mentary schools, language departments which have 
turned out superior high-school and college teachers 
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will now have to produce even better teachers for the 
elementary level. Teachers colleges which have of- 
fered a grudging two years of language instruction 
will have to retool completely. Even if we mobilize 
all our resources, we still shall not have enough quali- 
fied teachers. To meet the deficiency we shall have to 
intensify our exchange programs with other countries 
and set up emergency training sessions in order to 
orient foreign teachers into the theory and practices 


of our elementary schools. 


In response to this need Yale University has ex- 


panded its Master of Ar{s in Teaching Program in 
order to prepare highly qualified language teachers for 
the elementary schools. It is this program which, in 
co-operation with the New Haven State Teachers Col- 
lege Summer Training Program, was able to conduct 
an informal experiment involving the teaching of 
French in the two training schools which were open 
this summer. The significance of this experiment can 
best be understood and judged against the background 
of the present national and international situation 
which we have just sketched. 

Classes were conducted in the two third grades, in 
one fifth grade, and in one sixth. Two or three les- 
sons a week of about 20 minutes’ duration were given 
over a period of from two to four weeks for a maxi- 
mum total of 10 lessons. The classes were taught by 
members of my graduate class in the teaching of mod- 
ern languages and by James H. Grew, head of the 
department of French, Phillips Academy, Andover. 
Only one of the four teachers had previously had ex- 
perience in the elementary grades, but all were briefed 
on elementary-school practices by Lois King, super- 
visor of the training program, and by the various su- 
pervising teachers. This orientation was supple- 
mented by some study of child psychology. 

The children reacted according to pattern and were 
enthusiastic. The classes were conducted entirely in 
French and the children imitated quickly and accu- 
rately. In each period about five new words were in- 
troduced after a review of expressions previously 
learned. These expressions included some of the 
common objects of the classroom, numbers, colors, and 
some of the words of the songs that were learned. 
Thus they had a vocabulary of about 50 words at the 
conelusion of the session. 

In an attempt to evaluate the experiment we sent a 
brief questionnaire to the parents, and we also asked 
the supervising teachers and the student teachers to 
express themselves on the basis of their observation. 
The results were more favorable than could have been 
expected. Out of the 49 parents 48 expressed them- 
selves as fully satisfied with the experience and eager 
to have it continued. Twenty wished to see French 
introduced into the schools, twelve Italian, nine Span- 
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ish, nine German, two Russian, one Chinese, and four 
expressed no preference. 

Especially gratifying was the fact that 20 out of 
Such comments 


the 49 wrote comments, all favorable. 


as the following will give an idea of the tone: “I think 


it is a wonderful opportunity for any child to learn 
It seems to me that it might be 
If this plan is to be 


another language. 
very useful in their later life. 
started in the public-school system, you have one here 
in agreement with it.” Several parents commented on 
the desirability of starting young. One wrote, “Bobby 
is very interested in French, and I am very pleased 
that he wants to continue. I think it is an excellent 
idea to start languages at an early age.” Another 
remarked, “John enjoyed saying the French words 
he learned to his father because he understood him 
and knew some French too. Why not start a foreign 
language in the early grades? Seems easier than in 
high school when there are so many other difficult 
things to learn.” The parents are also aware that 
language must be taught directly as a spoken tongue. 
Thus one parent said, “Yes, I think it is an excellent 
thing provided they are taught in a manner which 
would permit for conversation as well as correct 
grammar, ete.” Another parent referred to the bene- 
ficial effect of a foreign language on one’s own tongue, 
saying, “The new experience of having a foreign lan- 
guage has made quite an impression on Dick. I think 
learning or improving one’s vocabulary is much more 
interesting when taken in conjunction with foreign 
languages.” The vocational advantages of foreign 
languages were also mentioned: “Daily language peri- 
ods of short duration are helpful. Acquainting par- 
ents with the commercial uses of the language studied 
—jobs available to language-proficient students—will 
earn parental support for the program.” The natu- 
ral sensitiveness that children have to pronunciation 
was also pointed out: “Betty has apparently done 
very well with her French lessons. Her pronunciation 
is very good. I would like to have her continue if 
Some parents would even favor a third 
“Helen said she would also like to learn 
Spanish.” And another: “I would like her to have 
German and Latin.” Still another parent pointed up 
the importance of languages in a world hungry for 


possible.” 


language: 


peace by saying that a knowledge of Chinese or Rus- 
sian may contribute to world peace in the years to 
Let me quote one final statement: “Tom seems 
Both Mr. 
Smith and I are very pleased and hope he will con- 


come, 
quite interested in his French instruction. 
tinue enjoying his French lessons. For the time being 
we feel that it is best for him to remain in the French 
group. For Tom's introduction to a new language, 
our thanks.” 

The enthusiasm of the children and of the parents 
was in general shared by the teachers ~vho voted thirty 
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their approval of language teaching in the 
Twenty-five to one called the experiment a 
Twenty-eight to one would wish it continued 
in their room, 


to one 
grades, 


success, 


Gratified by the response to this experiment, the su- 
pervising staff of the New Haven State Teachers Col- 
lege and the members of the language departments and 
of the Master of Arts in Teaching Program at Yale are 
resolved to explore the possibility of testing this idea 
further. It has been agreed in principle that we shall 
continue this very fruitful co-operation among the 
teachers college, the university, and the public schools 
in the four training schools this school year in an 
effort to find answers to some of the diificult questions 
of method which still perplex the pioneers in this field. 

Let us examine briefly some of these. At what 
point should language instruction be begun ideally? 
Our teachers expressed themselves on this point as 
follows: five were in favor of kindergarten; seven 
favored first grade; three, second grade; eleven, third 
grade; five, fourth grade; and two, fifth grade. Ten- 
tatively, we share the view that fifth grade is too late 
and are inclined to believe that the fourth grade is 
even a little late. We believe that excellent results 
can be achieved if a language is started anywhere 
from kindergarten to the third grade. 

How much language instruction should be given at 
one time? Our teachers replied: 10 minutes, two; 15 
minutes, fifteen; 20 minutes, ten; 25 minutes, one. 
Again we are inclined to agree that in the early grades 
15 minutes is about the right amount. 

How many times a week should it be given? Our 
teachers say: Every day, twelve; four times a week, 
one; three times a week, fourteen; twice a week, four. 
We feel that frequent lessons of short duration are 
better than infrequent lessons and thus we should 
favor a short lesson every day, although three times 
a week would certainly give good results also. 

What is the maximum number of pupils who can 
be successfully taught at one time? Our teachers 
reply: five, one; ten, six; fifteen, eleven; twenty, nine; 
twenty-five, one. Again, we agree that for efficient 
language instruction’a class of more than fifteen or 
twenty is very hard to handle. 

Each year now should see a multiplication of this 
type of experiment. We shall ourselves hope to con- 
duct more rigorous experimentation this coming year 
and in the following years. Other universities and 
teacher-education institutions will in increasing num- 
bers join in an attempt to perfect methods and to 
supply competent teachers. Dr. MeGrath’s conference 
will undoubtedly shed light on a number of the vital 
questions related to this venture. The Modern Lan- 
guage Association, which has just received a grant 
from the Rockefeller Foundation, is planning a three- 
year inquiry into the role of language and literature 
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teaching in American education today. The associa- 
tion will probably concentrate most of its attention on 
the secondary school and college, but without negleet- 
ing the elementary school. Unesco will be able in its 
International Seminar next summer to survey the 
best of the work being done in its various member 
nations, each of which in turn can learn something 
from the example of the others. 

The distance may seem great from a modest and in- 
formal little experiment conducted in two elementary 
training schools and attended voluntarily by a hand- 
ful of children to an international conference of schol- 
ars and experts gathered in Ceylon or some such far 
place. But in this incredible century ideas travel even 
faster than do the planes which carry students, sol- 
diers, and international leaders from one continent to 
another. The planet we spoke of at the beginning is 


Shorter Papers. 
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shrinking, not only geographically, but ideologically, 
as each one of us—the teacher just meeting her first 
kindergarten class, the principal, the superintendent, 
the chairman of the school board, the ordinary citizen 
If we keep this per- 
spective, the problem of languages like most other 


—must remember continually. 


problems in American education will fall into place. 
We shall then have no difficulty educating a gen- 
eration of citizens understanding other peoples and 
therefore bold and enlightened in their foreign policy, 
and we shall also be able to train linguistically articu- 
late leaders who will stand up at the international con- 
ference tables and represent us worthily. Each teacher 


has it in his power to create in his classroom the 


vision that will help form such citizens and such 


leaders. 





HUMAN RIGHTS AND EDUCATION 


GopFrrey N. Brown 


Merton College, Oxford, England 


THERE is an obvious reciprocal relationship between 
the Human Rights Program of the UN and educa- 
tion. Article 26 of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights and articles 14 and 15 of the Draft 
Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights, 
which it is hoped will be a legally enforceable instru- 
ment, are specifically concerned with ensuring for 
everybody the right to education. On the other hand, 
the General Assembly on December 10, 1948, after it 
had approved and proclaimed the Universal Declara- 
tion, passed a resolution calling upon member states 
to publicize it and have it “expounded principally 
in schools and other educational institutions.” This 
work has been undertaken by the UN in co-operation 
with Unesco. Thus human rights and education pro- 
mote one another. I propose briefly to examine the 
question of how these two forms of promotion can be 
as effective as possible. 

What can the Human Rights Program do for edu- 
cation? First of all what can the Draft Covenant 
on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights do? Article 
14 defines in greater detail what has already been laid 
down as a statement of principle in Article 26 of the 


Declaration. This reads as follows: 


(1) Everyone has the right to education. edueation 
shall be free, at least in the elementary and fundamental 
stages. Tech- 
nical and professional education shall be made generally 


Elementary education shall be compulsory. 


available and higher education shall be equally accessible 
to all on the basis of merit. 

(2) Education shall be directed to the full develop- 
ment of the human personality and to the strengthening 


of respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms. 
It shall promote understanding, tolerance and friendship 
among all nations, racial or religious groups, and shall 
further the activities of the United Nations for the main- 
tenance of peace. 

(3) Parents have a prior right to choose the kind of 
education that shall be given to their children. 


Article 15 of the draft covenant is more specific. 
By its terms, signatory states in whose territory com- 
pulsory education free of charge is not the legal right 
of every child of school age undertake to draw up 
plans within two years to remedy this within a defined 
This is virtually the only specifie proposal 
that the covenant makes with regard to education. It 


period. 


aroused much opposition in the last session of the 
Human Rights Commission. The United Kingdom 
representative moved that it be deleted and in this 
was supported by the U.S.A. It was argued that the 
article was too specifie—it was the only article to pro- 
vide for a positive obligation accompanied by a pre- 
cise time limit for implementation. It might, there- 
fore, interfere with the functioning of the general 
implementation machinery when this is at last agreed 
However, Article 15 (Article 29 as it then was) 
was carried by 12 votes to 5 with one abstention. 


upon. 


Apart from this rather nebulous positive contribu- 
tion, for all practical purposes the covenant will do 
little more for education than the Declaration. 

If any worth-while progress were to be made, it 
seems to me, education would have to be the subject 
of a separate convention in which nations might well 
be placed in categories A, B, C, or D after the manner 
of the old mandate system of the League of Nations. 
The category in which a country was placed would 
depend upon its level of educational achievement and 
Under this system certain 


its economic situation. 
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countries, say the countries of the Brussels Treaty 
Pact, might come under category A. They would 
undertake to provide secondary education for all 
The United King- 
dom has already set an example in this respect. Other 
states like Spain, where 76 per cent of the popula- 
tion are literate, could come into category B. They 
would undertake to make full primary education com- 
pulsory de facto as well as de jure. A country like 
Brazil, where 43 per cent of the population are literate 


within a definite period of years. 


and where schooling is theoretically “compulsory” for 
four years, might come into category C. This could 
mean that they should insure a basie primary educa- 
tion, lasting, say, for seven years, for everybody 
within a given time limit. Finally, there would be 
category D. This would comprise the highly under- 
developed countries like British Somaliland or Mozam- 
bique where only 1 per cent of the population is lit- 
erate and where perhaps only 50 per cent or so of the 
children of school age could be provided with schools 
and teachers within the immediate future. This target 
should be set and the attainment of free and com- 
pulsory primary education could be given a longer 
time limit. These examples! only give the idea of a 
scheme which would have to be very carefully thought 
out. 

On the growing evidence gathered by Unesco and 
the UN and the growing interest in comparative edu- 
sation, this scheme is not only feasible, but is the only 
sort of convention that will really pay dividends in 
It is 
worth noting that such a plan would be less likely to 


the improvement of education in the world. 


arouse the opposition of states with regard to their 
Any 
government would think twice about applying for a 


national prestige than might at first be thought. 


higher rating than the one which it was granted be- 
eause it would know that a higher rating involved 
much greater commitments, 

So much for what human rights ean or would do 
What can education do for the UN? 
Of course it ean teach about human rights and the 
Many 


for education. 


UN as a curriculum subject in the schools. 
teachers today, however, have little faith in this sort 
of thing. First, it seems very doubtful if children 
under the age of 16 or so can really think in the ab- 
stract terms which are necessary for the understand- 
ing of human rights—a vastly complex subjeet which 
has been exercising the concerted intelligences of the 
UN Commission ever since 1946. In this connection 
it should not be forgotten that many child psycholo- 
gists, notably Piaget, maintain that a child’s logical 
faculty is not fully present until the fourteenth or 
fifteenth year. Secondly, granted that it is possible 
to inculeate human rights, is it desirable to do so? 

1 Statistics are taken from the U.N. Preliminary Re- 
port on the World Social Situation to be published shortly. 
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Spend 20 minutes a day indoctrinating children with 
human rights, as seems to be done in Turkey, and 
there is the danger of provoking the sort of reaction 
that characterizes the child that has been monoto- 
nously stuffed full of Shakespeare. Shakespeare be- 
comes a subject of aversion for the rest of the indi- 
vidual’s life. Against this sort of thing the whole 
trend of modern pedagogy is toward teaching by 
doing, self-government in class, and the gradual ex- 
tension of .the child’s horizon from school to locality, 
from locality to country, and from country to the 
world. To encourage children to appreciate each 
other’s rights in work and at play and then gradually 
to extend the idea is perhaps the most effective way 
that human rights can be taught. In other words, 
human rights should be considered more with regard 
to teaching methods than as a curriculum subject. 

How can teachers be brought to accept these new 
methods in this connection? I think that the answer 
is to be found in Article 26 of the Declaration of 
Human Rights. An of the first two 
paragraphs of this article will show that it sets up a 
Education shall be 


examination 


threefold criterion for education. 
universal—everybody shall receive education; educa- 
tion shall be individual—it shall transform the child’s 
aptitudes into abilities; education shall be social—it 
shall be directed toward serving the human community 
at large. This constitutes an ideal toward which all 
educators in all lands should strive. In fact, teachers 
might well take an oath undertaking to promote the 
principles defined in Article 26 in much the same way 
as doctors take the Hippocratic Oath. This should 
be done for two principal reasons, one of which is 
extrinsic to Article 26, whilst the other is intrinsic. 

The first is that the educational system of a coun- 


try—not only the type of education given in the class- 
rooms therein—tends to produce a certain form of 
It may be an intellectual elite in 


national product. 
France, community-minded workers in Yugoslavia, or 
one of the three principal denominational groups in 
Holland. The educational system of the country is, 
so to speak, the jelly mold of the national character. 
When the individual is turned out of it, he may wobble 
a bit to the left or the right, or he may collapse alto- 
gether, but it is unlikely that he will lose the imprint 
of the mold completely. Article 26 represents for 
the first time a common standard toward which edu- 
cators can work and which will help do away with 
the most alarming indentations of national molds. 
The intrinsic reason is concerned with clause 3 of 
Article 26. This states: “Parents have a prior right 
to choose the kind of education that shall be given 
to their children.” The possible contradiction involved 
“Everyone has the right to educa- 
tion,” says clause 1. Clause 2 stipulates that “edu- 
cation shall be directed to the full development of the 


here is obvious: 
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human personality and to the strengthening of respect 
for human rights and fundamental freedoms.” Sup- 
posing, however, the parent decides against the full 
development of his child's personality and prefers 
instead to educate him to conform to a certain stereo- 
type or follow a certain highly esteemed profession, 
what then? 
no solution in the theory of the human-rights pro- 


Article 26 offers no solution. There is 
gram. 

However, in practice the position is not so serious. 
After all the child today is almost certain to be en- 
trusted to professional educators, and these educators, 


Reborts. 
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if they have accepted Article 26 as a professional 
standard, will be increasingly less willing to turn out 
little Johnnie to a pattern desired by little Johnnie’s 
fond mama. Moreover with the extension of teacher- 
parent associations teachers will be able to make par- 
ents aware of Article 26 in their turn. 

Thus whether the Covenant on Economie and Social 
Rights is ultimately passed by the General Assembly 
or not, whether it is ratified by national governments 
or not, need not make an enormous amount of differ- 
ence to education. All is not lost while there is still 
Article 26. 





FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN WASHINGTON 
(D. C.) ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


EMILie MARGARET WHITE 
Washington 11, D. C. 


PREPARATORY to securing the authorization of the 
board of education for the use of some instructional 
guides which had been compiled for the teaching of 
foreign languages at the elementary level in Wash- 
ington (D. C.), the two associate superintendents in 
charge of elementary schools sent out two question- 
naires last spring. These were addressed to the par- 
ents of children in the elementary schools and to the 
elementary classroom teachers and sought to discover 
how many parents wished the opportunity for learn- 
ing a language to be available for their children and 
how many teachers had themselves sufficient language 
training to give such instruction and how many of the 
latter would be willing to inelude this program of 
enrichment in their regular daily program on a vol- 
untary basis. The replies would seem to indicate that 
the publie is ahead of curriculum makers in general 
in their awareness of the need for a great many indi- 
viduals to know at least one language other than their 
own in order to be equipped to live as effective citi- 


zens in the present kind of world. The replies yielded 


the following statistics: 


Division Two (Negro 


schools) 


Division One (white 
schools) 
Parents desiring it: 12,575 Parents desiring it: 10,053 
(Only 110 negative replies (No negative replies sent 
received ) in) 
6,353 asked for French 4,088 asked for French 
‘* German 648 ‘* ‘* German 
‘¢ Spanish Bane ° ‘« Spanish 
ae ‘fanny’? 
Teachers offering to give 
the instruction: 
French—87 
German—33 
Spanish—64 


Teachers offering to give 

the instruction: 
French—84 
German—25 
Spanish—54 


A number of parents asked for Latin, and numer- 
ous teachers volunteered to give the instruetion in 
Latin. These are not included in the statistics merely 
because the Latin materials are designed not to teach 
Latin as a language but to make children aware of 
the Latin all about them in their daily experience and 
to understand how it makes them more effective users 
of English. Since these materials can be used by any 
teacher, whether he has studied Latin or not, it is 
hoped to make them an integral part of the regular 
language-arts work in all elementary classes. 


Societies and Meetings... 





THE 1952 CONGRESS OF THE UNITED 
STATE NATIONAL STUDENTS 
ASSOCIATION 


DENNIS TRUEBLOOD 
Indiana University 
AND 
Gorvon KLopr 
State University of New York College for 
Teachers, Buffalo 


Tue United States National Students Association 
celebrated its fifth anniversary at its annual Congress 


held August 18-27, 1952, at Indiana University. Some 
400 delegates and alternates in addition to 23 foreign 
students, 25 educational organization representatives, 
and fourteen visitors and guests deliberated for nine 
days. With an attendance of over one hundred dele- 
gates, a Student Government President’s and an Edi- 
tor’s Conference were held immediately preceding the 
congress. 

The United States National Students Association is 
a voluntary association of American university and 
college student governments with a membership of 
about 275 
Patrick Murphy Malin of the American Civil Liberties 


schools. The assembled delegates heard 
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Union, Phillip Willikie, outstanding young Republican 
leader, and Howard Whitecotton, outstanding young 
Democrat. Among others, G. Mennen Williams, Gov- 
ernor of Michigan, Henry F. Schricker, Governor of 
Indiana, and President Harry S. Truman sent mes- 
sages to the congress. President Truman’s message 
read as follows: 


My greetings to the members of the United States Na- 
tional Student Association assembled for your Fifth An- 
nual Student Congress. As students, you are aware of 
As thought- 


ful persons, you will be directing your deliberations 


the serious problems this nation is facing. 


toward a mature and intelligent approach to resolving 
is to 
faith 
in democracy by striving for the peace and welfare of all 


these problems. The course we must all pursue 


remain alert, informed, and ready to practice our 
nations throughout the world. 


Working virtually night and day, in many instances, 
the delegates discussed problems ranging from the 
finance and structure of student 
FEPC, UMT, and the McCarran Act. 
Beginning in small diseussion groups, the delegates 
formed tentative resolutions and exchanged ideas on 
common problems of students and their education. 
The delegates then moved into commissions where reso- 
lutions were drawn up for final presentation to the 
The last three and a half 
days of the congress were spent in passing resolutions 


government to 


total assembled delegates. 


basic to the association’s various policy stands and on 
improving the association’s internal operation. 

Of significant interest to the educational world was 
a resolution condemning UMT but urging continuation 
of the present national selective-service act as long as 
The resolution was 
based on the assumption that UMT would institution- 
alize military service as a part of American life. 

The congress criticized the recent GI Bill of Rights 
as inadequate and asked for increased provisions for 
Korean veterans compensable with benefits for World 
War II 
ments for students on the basis of educational rank- 
ings and stated that, if deferments are decreased, 
Selective Service should raise the qualifications for 
educational deferment. 


there is a national emergency. 


veterans. The delegates supported defer- 


Delegates went on record as opposing the McCar- 
ran Act which restricts immigration on the basis that 
it restricts international travel. The congress favored 
a Federal FEPC. 

In the area of the academic aspects of higher educa- 
tion the congress asked for student representation in 
matters of the curriculum and requested the right to 
express opinions concerning courses, instructors, and 
academic issues. 

To improve the economie situation of the students, 
the congress passed resolutions urging the wider use 
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of co-operatives on American campuses, including 
books, clothing, and other items. A statement was 
also issued recommending a discount service with the 
National Retail Merchants Association and Chambers 
of Commerce. 

The congress blasted an overemphasis on intercol- 
legiate athletics, urging that they be decommercialized 
and de-emphasized, but not to the extent that partici- 
pation in intercollegiate athletics be suspended. It 
was advocated that athletics be developed with an em- 
phasis on the ideal of playing for the love of the sport 
and not for material return. Closely related was a 
statement urging publicity for athletic scholarships 
comparable to that of those for academic abilities. 

Showing an intelligent interest in international ac- 
tivities, the congress passed a strongly worded reso- 
lution accusing the International Union of Students, 
the Communist-dominated world union of students, of 
failing to co-operate on practical program projects. 
The fifth congress reaffirmed the NSA desire to co- 
operate with any student group, including the IUS, 
on practical, nonpolitical projects. As further proof 
of desire to co-operate in program activities in the 
international area, the congress fully indorsed steps 
being taken to set up the Coordinate Secretariat 
(COSEC) at Leiden, Holland. COSEC will co-ordi- 
nate and stimulate exchange of ideas and projects on 
an international level for student groups throughout 
At the same time, NSA reaffirmed its 1951 
stand as being opposed to the formation of a Western 
Union of Students in competition with the IUS. 


the world. 


It is interesting to note that an IUS vice-president 
attended the Indiana congress; he was, however, un- 
able to persuade the congress delegates to change their 
attitude toward the IUS. The congress voted not to 
attend the IUS Bucharest Unity meeting on the ground 
that it was not a true unity meeting since discrimina- 
tion was used in sending invitations. 

The congress delegates continued their interest in 
Pan-American activities and co-operation and in- 
dorsed the stands taken by the NSA representatives 
at the recent Rio de Janeiro meeting. They also stood 
opposed to the violations of academic freedom and 
student rights which sometimes occur in Latin Ameri- 
can countries. NSA will continue its activities with 
the Young Adult Council of the National Social Wel- 
fare Assembly, the World Student Service Fund, and 
Unesco. 

The fifth congress dealt at some length with the 
domestic program of the association. Of particular 
interest to educators will be the proposals for leader- 
ship-education programs on campuses—a series of 
nation-wide leadership conferences to devise methods 
of developing leadership on the individual campus. 
Such a program will require the co-operation of a 
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number of national educational groups. Art tours, 
drama-exchange programs, health insurance, civilian- 
defense programs, relations of NSA to student gov- 
ernment, financial problems of student governments, 
and other domestie programs were discussed at length. 

The congress again attempted to strengthen its 
financial status. With the reduction of its interna- 
tional debt of several years’ standing, the delegates 
realized that the association’s problem was one of 
financial control of budget as well as budget plan- 
ning. A five-man financial board, of whom two are 
educators, was created to’ review all financial opera- 
tions of the association and will have the power to 
publish all information about the financial status of 
NSA. 

The travel department of the association was also 
given a board of control which, in addition to finan- 
cial counsel, will set policy and advise on the internal 
operations of the travel program. The International 
Commission will also have a policy board to review 
its fund-raising activities. All of these policy boards 
will be responsible to the association’s executive com- 
mittee. 

In a move to strengthen further the association’s 
relationship to its advisers, the congress elaborated in 
detail the duties of the National Advisory Council in 
an attempt to make the advisory system more func- 
tional. The congress delegates recognized that, as the 
association continues its broad program of activities, 
it must have advisers capable of giving advice in its 
specific areas of activity. 

As has been typical of past congresses, the elections 
of national officers were the high point of the session. 
Elected were: Richard Murphy, the University of 
North Carolina, president; vice-presidents: Avrea In- 
gram, Harvard University, international affairs; Janet 
Welsch, Smith College, student affairs; Leonard Wil- 
cox, University of Michigan, national affairs; Manfred 
Brust, University of Illinois, educational affairs; and 
Stephen Voykovich, Fordham University, student gov- 
ernment. The president and the international- and 
national-affairs vice-presidents will serve as full-time 
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officers, taking a year off from their respective studies 
to work in the national office which will move from 
3oulder (Colo.) to or near Philadelphia. 

In evaluation of the total congress it is certainly ac- 
curate to say that this congress was the hardest work- 
ing congress since the congress at Illinois in 1949. The 
delegates, though young, appeared to attack their 
problem with vigor and intellect. Realizing their 
limitations of inexperience they called upon members 
of their advisory council and past national officers to 
testify at length as to their views on steps to be taken 
to improve NSA. This testimony was critically evalu- 

‘ated. Though it is too early to evaluate accurately 
the effects of the congress, it would appear that, if 
plans are followed up, the NSA may strengthen itself 
during the coming year. 

As two persons who have followed the association 
since its origin, it is encouraging to observe that the 
delegates continue to develop the most ambitious stu- 
dent project in the American educational scene in this 
century. Founded by a mature group of American 
GI students immediately following World War II, 
NSA is now faced with adjustment problems as 
younger leadership comes to the helm of the associa- 
tion. One is impressed by the efforts that these stu- 
dents are making to retain a strong, vital organization, 
an organization which wants to serve as a responsible 
part of the educational community, but not subservient 
to any sector of the educational community. 

As one looks at student movements throughout the 
world and the influence exercised by special political 
activities on them, the American educator can view 
with admiration the major student movement of the 
postwar years. The NSA has been and remains a 
critically thinking group that is sincerely trying to 
serve a meaningful function in higher education in 
America and to develop a “concerned” American stu- 
dent. How meaningful will not be determined by the 
critics of the organization, but rather by those educa- 
tors and students who accept their responsibility for 
working with both the national organization and the 
regional and campus programs. 





THE STATUS OF 
“THE STATISTICAL STATUS” 


ARTHUR COLADARCI AND LUCIEN KINNEY 


Stanford University 


It has been the custom of the present writers in 
courses dealing with research methodology to utilize 
examples of fallacious thinking and writing as they 
occur in commonplace situations. The inadequate pro- 


cedures and faulty logie that give rise to popular mis- 
conceptions, superstitions, and prejudices differ only 
in degree from those that are scrupulously avoided in 
the structuring of research. The obvious and common- 
sense precautions designed to obviate these fallacies 
provide the bases for understanding the techniques 
and practices that go to make up the scientific method. 

One limitation in practice is that of finding suitable 
examples of fallacious logie in the serious literature 
of the field. We therefore note with interest an ar- 
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ticle by Max S. Marshall’ that provides a wealth of 
examples of logical fallacies, both in over-all structure 
The intent of the 
present writers is to call it to the attention of those 


of thought and in technical details. 


who may wish to use it for the purpose suggested 
above. The analysis that follows is not intended to be 
complete, but to illustrate briefly some of the values of 
the source as “grist for the mill.” 


f the issue—Mr. Marshall states his 


] 


Definition o 
purpose in writing the article in the second para- 
graph: “The habit of generalization is common but 
dangerous. ... I would like to show . in par- 
ticular how the use of statistics often leads us into the 
habit of generalization, instead of away from it.” 

The basic assumption, that generalization is to be 
avoided, is startling. Scientifie investigation has tra- 
ditionally been directed primarily to provide those 
generalizations—principles tentatively held and hy- 
potheses to be tested—which may serve as a guide to 
Does Mr. 
Marshall conceive of generalizations in these terms? 
TO 


generalize is to associate and to assume relationships 


more effective social and individual action, 
Apparently so, for he says (third paragraph) : 


between various acts, things, and qualities.” 

As he elaborates, however, he proceeds to beg the 
question. (19th para- 
graph) “are statistical conclusions whether made by 
statisticians or not. ... 


“Generalizations,” he says 
yeneralizations, causing so 
much unnecessary trouble, are really based on statis- 
tics.” It is unnecessary to demonstrate the inaccuracy 
The fact that Mr. Marshall 
doubtless intended to say “quantitative” rather than 
That only a part— 
probably a minority—of our symbolizations and gen- 


of these statements. 
“statistical” is beside the point. 


eralizations are in the quantitative aspects of experi- 
ence is obvious after the most superficial appraisal. 
Indeed, the most crucial of common generalizations— 
valid or not—are valuational rather than statistical. 
Do we cast out probability statements merely be- 
cause they are probability statements? Having started 
out to show that “statistics often leads into the habit 
of generalizing” he then proceeds to an unwarranted 
definition of generalization that makes it universally 
statistical. Now, how does he define statisties? “Sta- 
tistieal methods were designed originally for physical 
measurements, like the flow of water in a river... 
statistical techniques do not apply to problems with 
irregular, unexpected, and intrinsically uncontrollable 


variables.” Thus, it would appear, statistical tech- 
niques are inappropriate for prediction of life ex- 
pectancy, accident rates, and other actuarial purposes; 
school personnel research and service; identification 


and description of economic trends, and the like. 


1M. S. Marshall. 
August 9, 1952. 


ScHooL AND Society, 76: 81-84, 
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Clearly, with this basic assumption and these defini- 
tions, some startling conclusions are in the making. 
This illustrates the importance of a clear definition 
of the issue, if the problem is at all worthy of con- 
sideration. In defining the issue the basis of the con- 
flict must be identified: Does it lie in the basie as- 
sumptions, in the absence of crucial data, or in the 
Thus the 


definition of the issue, when carefully done, usually 


emotional prejudices of those concerned? 


leads to the statement of the question, or questions, 
that need answering. To get usable answers you must 
ask the right questions. When the question has been 
begged, as here, we may anticipate that the data will 
be irrelevant and questionable. 

The data——The handling of the data illustrates a 
variety of fallacies, of which only a few can be pointed 
out here. 

1. Confusing hypothesis and fact—Mr. Marshall’s 
purpose was to establish that statistics, and presum- 
ably statisticians, were to blame for generalizing. He 
then proceeds to present, as established fact, certain 
characteristics common to statisticians as a group that 
could be established only by the validation of his 
original hypotheses, as for example: 


There is a group of professional generalizers whose col- 
lective influence is subtle but considerable, and sometimes 
nefarious, the statisticians. . . . They propose to apply 
the techniques to any problem... . [Author’s italics. ] 

It is the statistician, for example, who really supports 
aptitude and intelligence tests. ... When they convert 
their answers to IQ’s and questionnaires on which lives 
and careers depend, . . . they are trespassing on our moral 
rights as citizens. . . . Statisticians lurk behind questions 
and grades ... behind questionnaires. ... Human judg- 
ment is a quality which basically must be frowned upon 
by the statisticians as the antithesis of the statistical 
approach. 


Clearly, the statistician is portrayed as an undesir- 
able character, probably shunned by his wife and chil- 
dren, with a murky past and dubious future. By 
finally establishing his identity with that of the ques- 
tionnaire, the author has utterly damned him. We 
need only to find out if he really exists to decide what 
to do about him for the protection of society. But 
on this point Mr. Marshall has provided us with no 
facts. He remains a shadowy figure, lurking in the 
realm of hypothesis, still needing to be tested. 

2. Non Sequitur—We are told that: (a) Statis- 
ticians have established that married men live longer 
than bachelors. (b) It is deduced that bachelors are 
less desirable in ways that correlate with health. (c) 
Therefore statisticians are responsible for the vilifica- 
tion of bachelors. Thus, statisticians find, for ex- 
ample, that bachelors die sooner than married men. 


... The common conclusion is that a home... and 
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interest in life are more healthful for more persons. 
... This makes bachelors appear to be undesired folk. 
.. » We have vilified bachelors, making each one sus- 
pect. The only weapons we used were a little false 
logic and a statistical result. 

Actually, we have here an excellent presentation of 
the nécessity for some understanding of statistics to 
prevent naivieté in quantitative thinking. A sophisti- 
cated statistician would be the last person to impute 
causality from the data available on the longevity of 
bachelors at the present time—presumably that from 
the files of the insurance companies. In other words, 
Mr. Marshall has*here refuted what is presumably 
a primary purpose in the article to establish, namely, 
” 


that a “much advertised ‘course in statitsties’” is a 


thing to be avoided. The number of traps Mr. Mar- 
shall falls into in one short article abundantly estab- 
lishes the contrary. 

3. Unwarranted inferences from a single striking 
example.— When we see a red-haired person exhibiting 
emotionalism, a Scotchman exhibiting economy, or a 
Democrat acting like a demagogue (if we are Repub- 
licans) the inference is clear. This is the most prolific 
source of superstition, intolerance, and bias from our 
everyday experience, and it is unlikely that in such 
an uncritical article as this we would fail to have a 
good example. We are rewarded for our search in 
paragraph seventeen. To establish the point that 
“there is a hiatus between the valid rules of statisties 
and the uses to which they are put,” a statement is 
quoted from an uncited source pointing to “a statis- 
tically significant decrease of no practical significance” 
in respiratory infection as a result of ultraviolet radia- 
tion. This is apparently presented as a strikingly bad 
example of something. The relevance of this quota- 
In fact, 
aside from the involved wording, the basis for eriti- 


tion to the point to be established is unelear. 
cism of the study quoted from is unclear. So, when 
Mr. Marshall says that “we can be certain that another 
statistician is trying to say that his numbers, unlike 
our judgment, have an unjustified precision,” we can- 
not go along. 

Conclusions.—It is hazardous, in an article so full 
of circular reasoning as this one, to undertake identi- 
fication of conclusions. One might select paragraph 
22: “We must conclude that generalization is statisti- 
cal and that statisticians begin with generalization.” 
However, this is where the author started, so it ean- 
not qualify as the conclusion. 

In paragraph 23 the second sentence indicates the 
approach of a conclusion, which may be the last sen- 
tence: “The scientist is not satisfied with his specifie 
discovery; he generalizes in talk which sounds big, 
but which fails in the true scientifie concept.” But this 
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appears to be only one more of Mr. Marshall's unsup- 


ported generalizations. 

We must leave it to the elementary student in re- 
search to determine what Mr. Marshall believes he has 
established other than that he does not like statisti- 
cians. 

Lacking any conclusions, it is a forlorn hope to 
look for implications. An elementary test for the 
validity of implications in any presentation might be 
to inquire whether they could have been presented at 
the outset of the diseussion with the same justification 
as the end. Applying this test to the last few para- 
graphs of Mr. Marshall’s discussion, there would ap- 
pear to be no violation of logic, if the last paragraphs 
were used as introductory material, since they have no 
dependence on the preceding argument. In the next 
to the last paragraph we enter a semantic wilderness. 
“Human judgment” is set off against the “generaliza- 
tions of statisticians,” as if a choice must be made. 
“The artistry of human judgment, fallibilities and all, 
must be put above statisties in all proper instances.” 
The author has not explained his concept of “human 
judgment” including “artistry,” or which are the 
“proper instances.” In view of his understanding of 
what is a “generalization” and what are “statistics,” 
we look forward to a definition of “human under- 
standing” from such an imaginative source. 

The above represents only a random selection of the 
wealth of fallacies that will await the careful student. 
A variety of other types will reward further study: the 
use of propaganda techniques, such as the “straw- 
man” and the like; semantic monstrosities, such as the 
reference to statisticians who “convert their answers 
to I1Q’s and questionnaires”; inadequacies due to lack 
of competence in the field under consideration; evi- 
dences of bias and emotional prejudice. 

It is important to note that Mr. Marshall’s basie 
concern is one that is acceptable and timely: since 
generalizations are inductive in character, those who 
make them must be aware of the many pitfalls sur- 
rounding the “inductive leap.” Typical of such pit- 
falls is the imputation of causation among correlated 
measures. Any statistical procedure is based on well- 
defined assumptions. These must be clearly under- 
stood by those who use them or who intend to draw 
inference from statistical data. 

To the competent statistician such considerations 
are commonplace. A presentation well designed and 
clearly illustrated for the statistically illiterate, de- 
veloping as a clear implication the need for statistical 
competence in the consumer as well as the producer 
of research, would be the natural expectation from one 
who has the basic concern. The present writers regret 
that Mr. Marshall never got around to establishing 
these points. 
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PUPIL RECORDS AND THE CHANCES 
OF HAPPINESS 


From time to time the normal trend of educational 
reforms is interrupted by a proposal that is so in- 
credible as to call for further examination. There 
have been proposals to abandon fixed time schedules, 
to follow the majority decisions of the pupils as to 
what they would like to study, to give up a subject- 
oriented curriculum in favor of some sort of merger 
or integration, and so on. The latest proposal, re- 
ported in The New York Times recently, is that schools 
might gradually abandon marks in courses as their sole 
criterion for evaluating the progress of pupils. In- 
stead teachers should collect evidence of the develop- 
ment of those characteristics which increase the chances 
of obtaining happiness, both as individuals and as a 
society. 

The development of a profile index along the lines 
of this proposal would be a valuable innovation. 
There is no one who would not be interested in know- 
ing what will make for his happiness as an individual, 
and politicians in times like these would give much 
to learn how to increase the chances of happiness of 
society. If memory serves correctly, a profile index 
of this kind was used (plus quite a number of objec- 
tive tests) in evaluating pupils in some of the schools 
that participated in the Eight Year Experiment. One 
school, at any rate, required its pupils to do their own 
“profiling” by writing at the end of their course an 
essay on “Why I Am What I Am,” which did not 
always reflect favorably on their parents. If under 
the new dispensation the chances of attaining happi- 
ness are improved, there may be revived an old and 
popular song with which teachers may be affection- 
ately serenaded, “You Made Me What I Am Today.” 

It is customary to trace the reforms in American 
education to the beginning of the present century when 
movable desks and chairs were substituted for the old- 
fashioned school furniture. Perhaps the reform that 
lies ahead as a result of the proposal here discussed 
may mean that movable desks and chairs will be re- 
placed by couches. But first it may be necessary to 
arrive at a definition of happiness on which all par- 
ticipants in the new plan—teachers and pupils—will 


agree.—I, L. K. 


THE ROLE OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES AND 
LITERATURE TO BE INVESTIGATED 
Supporrep by a grant of $120,000 from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, a three-year inquiry into the role 
that foreign languages and literatures now play and 
should hereafter plav in American life was begun on 


October 1 by the Modern Language Association of 


America. The project is under the direction of Wil- 
liam Riley Parker, executive secretary of the MLA. 

The inquiry was prompted by the fact that, while 
America’s changed position in the world would seem 
to make it highly desirable for more and more Amer- 
icans to know foreign languages, the study of foreign 
languages in this country has nevertheless declined 
steadily in recent years. An effort will be made to 
learn what attitudes or practices, on the part of lan- 
guage teachers or others, have been responsible for 
this paradoxical situation. 

Concerned to give language learning a more func- 
tional place in American life, with a view to both 
America’s present position of world leadership and 
the practical needs of her citizens, the MLA will seek 
the advice of scientists, social scientists, teachers in all 
fields of the humanities, and leaders in business, gov- 
ernment, education, and many other areas. A series 
of conferences is being planned from which, it is 
hoped, new ideas and a wider perspective on the 
problem will result, leading to a redefinition of the 
role of foreign languages at all levels of American 
education. 

The MLA, with a membership of more than 7,000, 
chiefly college and university teachers, will hold its 
67th annual convention in Boston, December 27-29, 
at which time a special program will be devoted to 
the new project. 


“SCHOOL AND SOCIETY” TO BE AVAILABLE 
ON MICROFILM 

BEGINNING with Volume 75 (January-June, 1952), 
Scnoo. anp Society will be reproduced on microfilm 
by University Microfilms, Ann Arbor (Mich.). Be- 
cause of the constant use of ScHooL AND Society by 
researchers, librarians in many institutions keep back 
volumes on file, and the matter of storage of all 
periodicals from year to year becomes an increasingly 
vexing problem. Many scientific, professional, and 
literary journals are now available in microfilm pro- 
duced by University Microfilms, and the editors of 
Scuoo, anp Socrery feel that a service can be ren- 
dered to librarians by having volumes of the journal 
reproduced. 

Under the plan libraries subscribe as usual for the 
weekly numbers, but at the end of a volume, instead 
of having the numbers bound, they may obtain the 
microfilm eopy at a cost “approximately equal to the 
cost of binding the same material.” Use of micro- 
film, it is estimated, saves 94 per cent of the storage 
costs of bound editions. Sales are limited to any li- 
brary, organization, or individual who is a bona fide 
subscriber to the journal or is the recipient of a sub- 
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scription to the paper edition of the issues ordered 
on microfilm. 

The full year of the journal will -be on a separate 
ree] in a box properly labeled and identified, with the 
indices of the volumes at the beginning of the reel. 
Under the terms of agreement with the publisher, the 
Society for the Advancement of Education, Ine., the 
film cannot be resold. 
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The microfilms of Scoot anp Society may be ob- 


tained by writing to University Microfilms, 313 North 


First Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. In the future the 
address of this company will be run at the bottom 
of the first page of our journal together with the 
present information as to the address of the printer 


and of the editorial and business offices. 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Harold Philip Everest, whose appointment as direc- 
tor, School of Communications, the University of 
Washington (Seattle 5), was reported in ScHoo. 
AND Society, July 21, 1951, was recently named vice- 
president of the university. Vernon R. Frost, a mem- 
ber of the staff in journalism, has succeeded Dr. 
Everest and will also be in charge of the division of 
journalism in the school. Edwin Hubbard Adams 
is continuing as head of the division of radio-tele- 
vision, and Merritt E. Benson, who had served as 
acting director of the school prior to Mr. Frost’s 
appointment, will continue in his post as professor 
of journalism. 


Frank J. Simes, chief resident adviser in the office 
of the dean of men, the Pennsylvania State College, 
has been appointed to the deanship to succeed Harold 
K. Wilson, whose appointment as dean of men and 
director of the division of intermediate registration 
was reported in ScHoon anp Society, June 25, 1949, 
and who will now devote full time to the directorship. 


Fred F. Harcleroad, formerly director of secondary 
education, San Diego (Calif.) State College, assumes 
new duties today as dean of instruction, San Jose 
(Calif.) State College, sueceeding Jay C. Elder who 
retired in June. 


Arthur H. Volle, educational and vocational coun- 
selor, Wheaton (Ill.) College, has been named dean 
C. Brooks. W. Robert 
Holmes, a of the staff of Jaffna 
College (Ceylon), has succeeded Dr. Volle. The 
Reverend Theodore J. Stanley was recently appointed 
instructor in Greek. 


of students to sueceed C. 


former member 


The Reverend Frederick I. Kuhns recently assumed 
new duties as dean of the chapel and professor of 
English Bible, Rocky Mountain College (Billings, 
Mont.). 


Lorena L. Parrish, formerly resident counselor, 
Aviation Hall, Stephens College (Columbia, Mo.), 
has been appointed dean of women and director of 
Howard Payne Hall, Central College (Fayette, Mo.). 


James H. McElhaney, part-time associate in the 
oftice of the dean of men, the Ohio State University, 
has been appointed assistant dean to succeed Mylin 
H. Ross, whose appointment to the deanship was 
reported in ScHooL AND Society, May 24. Mr. Ross 
succeeded the late Joseph A. Park, whose death was 
reported in these columns, April 26. 


H. Russell Beatty, professor of administrative engi- 
neering and head of the department, Pratt Institute 
(Brooklyn 5), has been named acting dean, School 
of Engineering, to serve until a suecessor to Nelson 
S. Hibshman ean be selected. Mr. Hibshman, who 
had held the deanship since 1944, resigned, October 
26, to accept a post as assistant secretary, American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers. 


Willard J. Graham, professor of accounting, the 
University of North Carolina, has been appointed 
director of a new program in adult education, the 
executive development program, that has been estab- 
lished to provide special training for business execu- 
tives. Dr. 
Business Administration are serving as associates in 


Graham’s colleagues in the School of 


the program. 
prog 


Bruce Brubaker has been appointed professor of 
education and director of the University High School, 
the University of Mississippi. Other recent appoint- 
ments include: counselor in student presonnel, W1il- 
liam Hampton; assistant registrar and admissions 
counselor, Tom Hines; director of student activities 
and assistant professor of education, David McCorkle; 
assistant librarian, Samuel J. Marino; assistant pro- 
fessors, Earl Reynolds (chemistry), Henry B. Wilson 
(economics), and Robert L. Gale (English); and 
instructors, Jerry W. Marek (chemistry) and George 
(English). Under a grant of $250,000 
Edueation 


Polhemus 
from the General soard, as reported in 
Scuoo. anp Society, September 27, the following 
appointments have been made in the new liberal-arts 
program: associate professors, Leo Steppat (art), 
Loraine Myers (home economies), Luis Leal (modern 
languages), and James B. Baldwin (speech); as- 
sistant professors, Clarence H. Shockley (biology), 


John Pilkington (English), Richard J. Hughes, Jr. 
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(geology), Arthur Kreutz (music), Russell W. Levan- 
way (psychology), Charles P. Bigger III (philoso- 
phy), and Raymond W. Mack (sociology) ; instrue- 
tor in art, George Wardlaw; and visiting professor of 


economics, Harry Gunnison Brown. 


J. Myron Johnson, formerly a vocational consultant 
on the staff of the Psychological 
Studies, Stevens Institute of Technology (Hoboken, 
N. J.), has been named an assistant director of the 
Joseph G. Phelan, an assistant director 


Laboratory of 


laboratory. 
of the laboratory, has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of psychology in the institute and has been 


named student counselor to undergraduates. 


Randolph C. Downes, director of the Historical 
Scciety of Northwestern Ohio, has been appointed to 
conduct a two-hour credit course in the history of Ohio 
that will be given over television in the University of 
Toledo. 
as a publie service in adult education, according to 
a release sent to Scuoot AND Society by Arnold E. 
Hanson, director of the adult-education program. 


The television program has been established 


Blanche Moen, a member of the reference depart- 
ment, the University of Minnesota libraries, has been 
named head of the department to succeed Harold G. 
Russell, whose appointment as assistant director of 
libraries was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, Octo- 
ber 18. 

William W. Brickman, associate professor of edu- 
cation, New York University, was recently appointed 
chairman of the department of history of education 


for the academic year 1952-53. 


Coming Events 

The Reading Clinie and the School of Education, 
the University of Delaware, are sponsoring the third 
annual Parents Conference on Reading to be held at 
the university, November 8, The theme of the con- 
ference is “Books for Children.” May Hill Arbuth- 
not, author of children’s books, will be the principal 
speaker. 

American Education Week, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, the Amer- 
ican Legion, the Office of Education, FSA, and the 
National Education 
November 9-15. The theme for the week will be 
“Children in Today's World.” 


Association, will be observed, 


Recent Deaths 

Martin Andrews Nordgaard, professor of mathe- 
maties and head of the department, Upsala College 
(East Orange, N. J.), died, October 18, at the age of 
Dr. Nordgaard had served as teacher 
instruetor in mathe- 


seventy years. 
(1903-12) in seeondary schools; 
instructor 


maties (1913-16), University of Maine; 
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(1918-19) and assistant professor (1919-21), Grin- 
nell (lowa) College; lecturer (1921-22), Columbia 
University; professor of mathematics and head of the 
department (1922-24), Antioch College (Yellow 
Springs, Ohio); professor and head of the depart- 
ment (1924-29), St. Olaf College (Northfield, Minn.) ; 
member of the staff (1929-31), Hunter College (New 
York 21); and professor of mathematics and head of 
the department (since 1932), Upsala College. 


The Reverend Joseph C. Husslein, S.J., former dean 
and founder (1930) of the School of Social Service, 
Saint Louis University, died, October 19, at the age 
of seventy-nine years. Father Husslein had served 
as teacher (1599-1902), Jesuit Normal School 
(Florissant, Mo.); teacher (1907-08), Jesuit Norinal 
School (Brooklyn); teacher (1908-11), John Carroli 
University (Cleveland, Ohio); teacher (1916-21), 
Fordham University; and teacher (1897-99), diree- 
tor (1920-30), department of sociology, dean (1930-- 
32), School of Sociology, and dean (1933-40), School 
of Social Service, Saint Louis University. Father 
I{usslein had also served as associate editor of 
America (1911-27). 


Michael Ivanovich Rostovtzeff, Sterling Professor 
Emeritus of Ancient History and Classical Archae- 
ology, Yale University, died, October 20, at the age 
of eighty-one years. Dr. Rostovtzeff, who was born 
in Kiev (Russia) and came to the United States in 
1920, had served as professor of Latin (1898-1918), 
University of St. Petersburg (Russia); professor of 
ancient history (1920-25), the University of Wis- 
consin; and Sterling Professor (1925-39) and diree- 
tor of archaeological studies (1939-44), Yale Uni- 
versity. 

Arthur Stanley Gist, retired president, Humboldt, 
State College (Areata, Calif.), died, October 26, at 
the age of sixty-nine years. Mr. Gist had served in 
elementary schools (1927-28), Oakland (Calif.) ; 
principal of the training school and director of prac- 
tice teaching (1928-30), San Francisco (Calif.) 
State College; president (1930-50), Humboldt State 
College; and director of instruction (1951), Golden 
Gate College (San Francisco). 

Jeannette Goddard Daboll, former assistant princi- 
pal, Northfield Sehool for Girls (East Northfield, 
Mass.), died, October 26, at the age of fifty-seven 
years. Miss Daboll had served as assistant in science 
(1916-18), Newton (Mass.) High School; teacher of 
and mathematies (1918-19), Framingham 
(Mass.) High Sehool; teacher (1919-23), Chapel Hill 
School (Waltham, Mass.); teacher of mathematics 
(1923-25), Walnut Hill School (Natick, Mass.) ; and 
teacher (1925-29) and assistant principal (1929 to 
retirement), Northfield School for Girls. 


science 
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Recent) f ij i; 





e 

BAXTER, BERNICE, GERTRUDE M. LEWIS, AND 
GERTRUDE M. CROSS. The Role of Elementary 
Education. Pp. x+374. Illustrated. D. C. Heath 
and Company, Boston 16. 1952. $4.50. 
As our American society becomes increasingly complex, 
our schools find their role more difficult to define This 
is particularly true of elementary education which has 


long fulfilled the function of orienting and integrating the 
youngest members of society into community life. 


i] 
BURROWS, ALVINA TREUT, et al. 
Write: Written English tn the Elementary School. 
xvi+240. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 
$3.50. 
A revised edition, girst published in 1939 as a record of 
the anthors’ experience in helping children learn to write; 
100 children formed the core of the study. 
o 
DICKASON, DONALD E. An Outline of Nonacademic 
Personnel Administration tn Higher Education. Pp. 
52. The Author, 809 S. Wright Street, Champaign, 
Til, 1952 $2.00, 
A discussion of the basic for and the objective of 
personnel administration ; underlying conditions to be met; 
and guiding principles of good personnel management. 


e 
HARCAVE, SIDNEY. Lussia: 
665 +xxxiv. Illustrated. J. B. 
Philadelphia 5. 1952. 
It seemed advisable to the author, 
Russian history, to keep the whole 


They All Want to 
Pp. 
York 11. 1952 


need 


A History. Pp. xiii+ 
Lippincourt Company, 


in an introduction to 
story moving chrono- 


logically while the threads are picked out topically, here 
and there, and considered in their relation to the moving 
whole. 


e 
HOGADONE, EDWINA B. Careers in Retailing. ITlus- 
trated. Pp. 24. Rochester Institute of Technology, 
65 Plymouth Avenue, S., Rochester 8, N. Y. 1952. 


One of the series of guidance pamphlets published by the 
institute, a complete list of which appears on p. 24. 


e 
HUTCHINS, CLAYTON, AND ALBERT R. 
‘*Federal Funds for Education, 1950-51 and 1951- 
52.’’ Office of Education, FSA, Bulletin No. 12. Pp. 
vill+92. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 1952. 30 cents. 


MUNSE. 


e 
JUNG, CHRISTIAN W., AND WILLIAM H. FOX. 
‘*Extracurricular Activities in Indiana Schools: The 
General Program and Student Participation in School 
Government.’’ School of Education, Indiana Univer- 
sity Bulletin No. 3. Pp. 85. Indiana University 
Bookstore, Bloomington, Ind. 1952. $1.00. 
e 


C. HILLIS. An Essay on Method. Pp. v 
163. Rutgers University Press, New Brunswick, N. J. 
1952. $3.25. 

This is a comparative analysis of the methods of art, 
science, philosophy, and religion in order to determine the 
kinds of problems which can be solved by the methods of 
each and the educational emphasis each should receive in 
our colleges and universities. 

oe 


LANDIS, JUDSON T., AND MARY G. LANDIS (Edi 
tors). Readings in Marriage and the Family. Pp. 


KAISER, 


ND SOCIETY 
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xv +460. Prentice-Hall, Ine., New York 11. 1952. 
$4.25 

This book includes articles reporting on as many as pos- 
sible of the research studies that have contributed signifi- 


cantly to basic knowledge of marriage 


and the family. 


LECOUNT, SAMUEL N., AND LOIS LYNN HARDY. 
How to Study in High School: A Manual and Work- 
book. Pp. 31 Illustrated. Pacifie Books, Box 558, 
Palo Alto, Calif. 1952 25 cents. 

Bad study habits are easy to acquire and hard to lose; 


this helps the pupil to find out what are his worst habits 


in studying, with a number of practical suggestions to 
help him acquire good study habits 
e 


McGEHEE, FLORENCE. 

242. Maemillan Company, 
The author te IIs of 
a fruit 
hot 


Please Excuse Johnny. Pp. 
New York 1]. 1952. $3.50. 
her experiences as a “Hookey Cop” in 
-raising California community with much humor and 
a little pathos 
e 
MARTIN, W. EDGAR. ‘‘The Teaching of General 
Biology in the Publie High Schools of the United 
States.’’ Office of Education, FSA, Bulletin No. 9. 
Pp. x +46. Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C. 1952. 
An inquiry 
facilities, 


20 cents 
into offerings, 


enrollments, course organization, 
equipment, 50. 


and expenditures, 1949 

e 

Place of Moral and Religious 
General Education. Pp. 23. 


MOORE, JOHN M. The 


Values in Programs of 


The Edward W. Hazen Foundation, New Haven 11, 
Conn. 1952 


‘The present study was carried out in 1951-52 by the author 
under the auspices of the foundation. 
e 
MORECOCK, EARLE M. Careers in the Electrical 


Field. Pp. 28. Illustrated. Rochester Institute of 

Technology, Rochester 8, N. Y. 1952 

Another of the guidance series. 
e 

NIEBUHR, REINHOLD. The Moral Implications of 
Loyalty to the United States. Pp. 14. The Edward 
W. Hazen Foundation, New Haven 11, Conn. 1952. 
25 cents; quantity rates. 

address delivered 


sased on an at the National Conference 


on Unesco, beld in New York City, January, 1952. 
; e 
Ninth Annual Utah Conference on Higher Education, 
September 12-13, 1952 Pp. 83. Brigham Young 
University, Provo, Utah. 1952. 
Theme: Individual Integrity through Higher Education. 
o 
SHAW, BERNARD. Man and Superman: A Comedy 


and a Philosophy. Pp XXXViii + 275. 
Ine., 3300 Clipper Mill Road, 
50 cents. 


Complete and unabridged text Including the Don Juan in 
hiell scene 


Penguin Books, 
Jaltimore, Md. 1952. 


e 
STAMPE, JEAN MacCARGO. 
Decoration. Pp. 28. 
tute of Technology, 
Another in the 


Careers in Interior 
Illustrated. Rochester Insti- 
Rochester 8, N. Y. 1952. 
guidance series. 


Van PEURSEM, RALPH L. Careers in Industrial 
Chemistry. Pp. 26. Illustrated. Rochester Insti- 
tute of Technology, Rochester 8, N. ¥. 1952. 


Another in the guidance series. 
® 

WHITE, EDWARD A. 

can Thought: 


Science and Religion in Ameri- 
The Impact of Naturalism. Pp. viii+ 





TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, 
KARL BIGELOW, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columb 


Education Association. RAYMOND WALTERS, 
cation, Harvard University GUY E. SNAVELY, 
President, New Jersey State Teachers College, Trenton. 


President, 
Executi 


University of Cincinnati. 
ve Dnhrector 
ERNEST O. MELBY, Dean, School of Education, New York University. 


INC 

WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National 
ALFRED D. SIMPSON. Professor of Edu- 

Association of American Colleges ROSCOE L. WEST, 


ia University. 
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117. Stanford University Press, Stanford, Calif. 
1952. $2.50. 


American ideas about the relationship of science and reli- 
gion, namely, the reception of social Darwinism and its 
development into the thoroughgoing naturalism of John 
Dewey where all substantive religion is destroyed. 


@ 

WORRELL, EDWARD K. Restoring God to Education. 
Pp. 110. Van Kampen Press, Wheaton, Ill 1952. 
$1.50. 

A special edition for the National Association of Christian 


5 


Schools, 542 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 5. 
e 
YOAKAM, GERALD A. (Editor). Report of the Sev- 
enth Annual Conference on Reading: Current Problems 
of Reading Instruction, University of Pittsburgh, July 
16-27, 1951. Pp. 125. University of Pittsburgh Press, 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 1952. 





FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 


se Son, 
Secondary di A ‘a College 


Elementary ) University 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bidg., 
Walnut and Juniper Su., 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA, 

Pennypacker 51223 
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THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 350 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 





THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
347 Fifth Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN 
EDUCATION, Second Edition 


by FREDERICK EBY, The University of Texas 


e Interprets the economic, political, religious, social 
and industrial forces that have influenced the de- 
velopment of education in theory and organiza- 
tion from the Northern Renaissance to our time. 


e Points out the relation of the various epochs of 
American education to their roots in European 
movements, and orients the student in the present 
efforts to reorganize education to harmonize with 
the new ideals of democracy and of the social and 
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economic order. 


Send for Your Copies Today 





THEY ALL WANT TO WRITE: 
Written English in the Elementary School 


by ALVINA T. BURROWS, School of Educa- 
tion, New York University; JUNE D. FEREBEE 
and DORIS C. JACKSON, Bronxville (N. Y.) 
Elementary School; and DOROTHY O. SAUN- 
DERS, Pelham (N. Y.) Elementary School 

e The unique approach to writing in THEY ALL 
WANT TO WRITE is the solution to the dual 
problem of teaching correct forms and establish- 
ing good control of English mechanics . ; 
along with freeing children’s expression and fos- 
tering sincerity and clarity. 

e Copious illustrations of children’s work are pro- 
vided. They show honestly the errors, immaturi- 
ties and achievements of children in both content 
and form. These illustrations are photographically 
reproduced to avoid any chance of adult misrep- 
resentation, 


Approx. 260 pages e 55%” x 8%” 
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